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ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  author  has  been  an  accountant,  attorney,  a 
jobber  and  a  life-long  student,  and  has  given  up 
his  profession  and  his  business  career,  and  has 
made  a  twenty  years'  original  investigation  of 
"The  Human  Speech  Sounds,"  "Roman  Script," 
"The  Simplification  of  English  Spelling,"  and 
"The  Universal  Alphabet." 

The  human  speech  sounds  have  been  studied  for 
over  2000  years;  500  million  Europeans  write  in 
Roman  script  and  it  has  been  taught  in  their  schools 
for  centuries;  scientists,  educators  and  great 
learned  societies  have  tried  for  over  a  generatiofi 
to  simplify  the  spelling  and  to  devise  a  universal 
alphabet; — and  what  are  the  present  states  oi 
these  elementary  educational  subjects?  ^ 

Five  English  dictionaries  give  from  49  to  99,  and 
A.  J.  Ellis,  th^  great  English  phonetician,  gives  273, 
different  sounds  in  the  English  language.  Schools 
teach  a  writing  (forra)  that  has  a  mean  directionality 
{slant)  that  is  five  degrees  nearer  horizontal  than 
vertical;  that  compels  the  writer  to  write  and  tht 
reader  to  read  33  per  cent  superfluous  length  of  lines, 
that  does  not  fit  hut  injures  the  sight;  and  that  does 
not  correspond  with  correct  movement;  and,  inversely, 
tht  movement  taught  is  not  adapted  for  handwriting. 
And  as  the  underlying  principles  of  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  spelling  and  of  the  universal  alphabet  have 
not  heretofore  been  investigated,  all  the  solutions  oj 
these  two  problems,  advanced  to  date,  have  simply 
been  undigested  absurdities. 

As  this  is  the  age  of  intensive  discoveries,  tMt 
solutions  of  the  problems  could  be  expected;  but,  as 
such  things  cannot  be  worked  out  at  committer 
meetings  and  champagne  dinners,  some  one  had 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  their  investigation. 
IContinued  on  Last  Inside  Cover, 
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The  Coming  Perfect  Spelling 

I  In  1S37,  Isaac  Pitman,  the  English  inventor  of 
phonography,  gave  to  the  world  his  system  of 
'  shorthand. 

As  in  working  out  such  system  it  was  necessary 
for  Pitman  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
;  writing  words  according  to  their  sounds,  the  in- 
vestigation disclosed  to  him  the  incongruities  of 
English  spelling,  the  great  benefit  that  its  reforma- 
tion will  confer  upon  the  English  speaking  world, 
and  induced  him  to  advocate  such  reformation. 

In  time,  efforts  to  that  end  were  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  country  will  be  re- 
membered the  efforts  of  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence; of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association;  of  the 
American  Philological  Association;  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  said  association,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America;  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board;  and  of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  during 
his  presidency. 

Let  us  consider  First,  Why  all  past  efforts  failed; 
Second,  What  is  the  matter  with  our  present  spell- 
ing; and  Third,  The  Coming  Perfect  Spelling. 

First.  Why  All  Past  Efforts  Failed.  There  is  a 
sine  qua  non,  a  something  without  which  the 
spelling  cannot  be  scientifically  simplified.  The 
human  mind  is  the  acme  of  terrestrial  creation 
and  its  function  is  to  think.  Thought  is  expressed 
by  words,  both  audible  and  visible,  and  the  audible 
word  consists  of  sounds  and  the  visible  word  of 
letters.  Now,  as  the  literal  word  represents  the 
audible  word,  to  represent  it  properly, — right  in 
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all  respects— the  letters  of  the  literal  word  must 
correspond  exactly  with  the  sounds  of  the  audible 
word.  Therefore,  every  sound  must  be  repre- 
sented by  its  own,  invariable  letter.  But: 

(1)  To  assign  a  letter  to  every  sound  in  the 
language,  the  number  of  different  sounds  in  the 
language  must  be  known,  and  that  has  not  here- 
tofore been  determined.  This  is  shown  in  that 
the  five  great  dictionaries,  Webster's,  Worcester's, 
The  Century,  The  Oxford,  and  The  Standard,  all 
differ  and  give  from  49  to  99,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  the 
great  English  phonetician,  gives  273  different 
sounds  in  the  English  language. 

(2)  To  write  phonetically, — to  write  a  word 
according  to  its  sounds, — one  must  know  its  'cor- 
rect pronunciation,  and  that  requires  a  scientific 
understanding  of  the  speech  sounds.  But,  al- 
though the  speech  sounds  have  been  studied  for 
over  2,000  years,  so  that  much  is  known  of  the 
sounds,  they  have  not  heretofore  been  scien- 
tifically analyzed  throughout  all  the  different 
classes,  kinds,  and  forms  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusions, and  their  scientific  understanding,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  is,  therefore,  not  extant. 

For  example:  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish 
the  a  and  o  sounds  in  made  and  mode,  because 
these  vowels  occur  here  in  their  typical  or  most 
widely  differentiated  forms;  but  at  the  other 
end  of  the  series,  at  the  limit  of  audible 
distinction,  where  such  vowels  occur  in  their 
obscure  or  least  differentiated  forms,  as  in 
lessm— lesson,  the  difference  to  be  distinguished 
must  be  understood;  and  even  Webster's 
dictionary  does  not  understand  this,  for  it  in- 
dicates the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words 
as  identical  (les'n— les'n).  The  medium  form  of 
the  long  vowel  is  often  given  the  sound  of  the 
secondarily  accented  form  of  the  short,  as  for 
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xample  in  prelate,  program,  Ohio,  etc.  News- 
Doys  in  calling  " pay-pers"  err  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  giving  to  the  a  its  broad  instead  of  its 
medium  form.  Dictionaries  in  giving  a  y  pro- 
nunciation to  the  initial  element  in  the  vowel 
diphthongs  in  onion,  union,  etc.,  and  in  desig- 
nating several  consonants,  as  the  m,  w  and  y,  as 
semivowels,  confuse  vowels  and  consonants.  The 
Simplified  Spelling  Board, — blindly  followed  or 
endorsed  by  a  number  of  learned  societies,  col- 
leges, dictionaries  and  periodicals, — absurdly  ad- 
vocates a  /  spelling  and  pronunciation  for  the  d 
in  certain  connections,  thus  making  such  diffen- 
ently  pronounced  words  as  missed — mist,  packed 
— pact,  rapped — rapt,  tracked — tract,  respect- 
ively, identical  in  pronunciation, — showing  that 
the  forms  of  the  consonants,  and  even  the  differ- 
ence between  sonants  and  surds,  are  not  under- 
stood. 

(3)  To  add  to  the  number  of  letters  of  our 
present  alphabet  some  19  new  letters,  requires  the 
devisation  of  letters  that  are  distinctive,  that  cor- 
respond in  form  with  the  old,  and  that  are 
chirographic,  that  is,  that  correspond  with 
the  principles  of  movement,  vision  and  geo- 
metry, the  elements  that  constitute  the  prin- 
ciples of  chirography.  But  this  also  could  not 
heretofore  be  done  as  handwriting  has  not  up  to 
this  time,  been  scientifically  analyzed,  either  as 
to  form  or  execution.  This  is  shown  in  that  the 
50-30°  slant  writing  taught  in  the  schools,  has 
a  mean  directionality  for  its  basic  parts  of  50° 
from  vertical — a  character  so  formed  is  hori- 
zontal not  vertical;  the  writing  takes  60  per 
cent  more  space,  in  breadth,  than  is  necessary;  it 
compels  the  writer  to  write  and  the  reader  to  read 
33  per  cent  superfluous  length  of  lines;  it  is  hard 
to  read  and  does  not  fit  but  injures  the  sight. 


The  movement  taught  has  no  fixedness  of  direc- 
tion,  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  make  up-and-down, 
straight  lines  that  rtm  uniformly  in  the  samel'"'' 
direction;  it  is  too  clumsy  and  lacks  speed  and 
precision.  It  is  not  the  movement  that  nature!'"'* 
has  especially  adapted  for  handwriting.  In  short,  i^"''' 
form  does  not  correspond  with  movement,  nor^""' 
movement  with  form,  and  neither  corresponds 
with  the  principles  of  chirography 

(4)     The  new  spelling  must  be  intelligently  and 
systematically   adapted   to   the  language, — past 
present,  and  future.    This  has  not  even  been  sci- 
entifically attempted. 

As  to  the  Past.  As  English  is  spoken  by  two 
great  nations,  it  has  the  greatest  literature,  and 
this  vast  accumulated  store  of  knowledge  must  be 
preserved  in  its  most  readable  form  to  posterity,  resei 
That  requires  that  the  present  spelling  be  retained 
as  far  as  it  consistently  can  be.  Now  compare 
Junaited  Stets  and  Nju  Jorc,  a  rendering  of  past 
spelling  reformers,  with  United  Stats  and  Nu 
York,  the  result  of  a  20  years'  original  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  situation.  The  simplification  of' 
English  spelling  cannot  be  worked  out  at  cham- 
pagne dinners  and  committee  meetings. 

As  to  the  Present.  The  adult  population  can- 
not go  back  to  school  and  learn  a  new  spelling, 
neither  can  the  spelling  be  instantly  reformed  by 
any  forced  propaganda;  it  requires  a  preparatory 
period.  This  generation  must  so  prepare  the  way 
that  the  next  generation  can  advantageously  and 
easily  make  the  transition. 

As  to  the  Future.  As  the  world's  elementary  ed- 
ucation is  antiquated  and  must  be  brought  abreast 
with  the  advancement  of  science,  and  as  English 
is  destined  to  become  the  world  language,  Eng- 
lish spelling  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
world's  future  educational  sj^stem. 
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>  Second.  What  is  the  Matter  with  Our  Present 
]  >pellifig.  (1)  Education  begins  with  the  a  b  c,  but 
e  )ur  alphabet  is  so  imperfect  and  so  incomplete 
j  ls  to  be  unfit  for  its  purpose.  Therefore,  instead 
■(  )f  being  the  most  valuable  agency  in  our  whole 

'ducational  system,  its  office  is  so  largely  negle:ted 
iti,nd  perverted  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  use. 
ii  Dur  present  alphabet  was  crudely  gotte;i  up  when 

■he  world  knew  no  better  than  to  plow  with  a 
j  orked  stick,  to  sow  by  hand,  to  reap  with  a  sickle, 
:  ind  to  thresh  with  a  flail.  The  world  has  outgrown 
[  ts  present  alphabet. 

(2)    The  alphabet  contains  only  26  letters  to 
3  'epresent  nearly  twice  as  many  sounds,  and  by 
]  ;he  language  growing  away  from  the  alphabet, 
i  mch  a  confusion  has  developed  in  the  literal  rep- 
,  -esentation  of  sounds  that,  for  example,  the  letter 
i  2  now  represents  some  12  of  the  sounds,  the  letter 
;3  11,  the  i  6,  the  o  13,  and  the  letter  u  10;  and, 
[  'nversely,  the  i  sound  is  represented  in  13  differ- 
I  ;nt  ways,  the  e,  i  and  u  in  12,  the  e  in  11,  the  o 
md  u  in  10,  etc. ;  so  that  15  vowel  sounds  are  now 
i  -epresented  in  some  130  different  ways,  some- 
.  times  by  one,  sometimes  by  two,  by  three  and 
2ven  by  four  letters,  and,  inversely,  the  5  vowel 
letters  represent  some  50  vowel  sounds,  and  the 
21  consonant  letters  represent  some  98  consonant 
sounds. 

For  example:  the  e  sound  is  represented  in  mete 
by  e,  in  seat  by  ea,  in  feet  by  ee,  in  conceit  by  el, 
in  chief  by  ie,  in  machine  by  /,  in  Caesar  by  ae,  in 
quay  by  ay,  in  key  by  ey,  in  people  by  eo,  in  Phoebe 
by  oe,  etc. ;  the  a  sound  is  represented  in  fate  by  a, 
in  fail  by  ai,  in  feign  by  el,  in  stay  by  ay,  in  gaol 
by  ao,  in  gauge  by  an,  in  assuage  by  ua,  in  break 
by  ea,  in  prey  by  ey,  in  aye  by  aye,  etc...  and  so  on 
with  the  other  vowels.  The  four  vowel  and  con. 
sonant  letters,  ough,  combined,  represent  the  6u 
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sound  in  bough,  in  through  the  u  sound,  in  thoiigl 
the  o,  in  bought  the  a,  in  thorough  the  6,  in  cougl 
the  af  sounds,  in  tough  the  6f,  and  in  hiccough  thi 
op  sounds.  Examples  can  be  multiplied  indefi 
nitely. 

This  confusion — this  unsystematic  multiple  anc 
cross  representation,  and  double  and  silent  letters 
— compels  school  children,  when  learning  to  spell 
to  commit  the  spelling  and,  prommciation  of  almos 
every  word  to  memory,  the  process  takes  years  o 
useless  drudgery,  it  needlessly  wastes  about  tw( 
years  of  every  child's  school  time,  and  no  one  eve 
learns  to  spell  perfectly,  few  learn  to  spell  well 
and  the  masses  never  learn  to  spell  respectably. 

(3)  Further,  the  mental  process  is  not  correct 
As  the  literal  words  represent  thoughts, — ideas,— 
the  reading  is  wholly  abortive  unless  one,  at  th 
time,  make  a  well-defined  mental  image  of  the  ide; 
or  object  that  the  word  represents.  This  is  showi 
in  that  if  one's  mind  wander,  while  he  reads,  oni 
knows  nothing  of  what  he  reads.  To  know — t. 
remember — what  one  reads,  one  must,  at  the  time 
attentively  make  a  mental  image  of  the  object 
and  that  cannot  be  done  if  one's  attention,  at  th 
time,  has  to  be  diverted  to  ransack  his  memor; 
for  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
And,  to  know  the  object  in  its  parts,  one  must,  a 
the  time,  attentively  reason  about  it — analyze  it— 
as  to  whether,  say,  the  horse  is  large,  small 
stylish,  bay  or  brown,  to  harness  or  to  saddle,  etc. 
and  this,  also,  can  not  be  properly  done  if  one' 
attention,  at  the  time,  has  to  be  diverted  to  thi 
spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

(4)  The  effects  of  all  this  are:  (a)  That  th. 
spelling  is  too  difficult  to  learn  in  school;  (b)  tha 
it  makes  reading  and  writing  in  after  life  too  diffi 
cult  for  the  masses,  that  it  takes  twice  the  tim. 
that  it  should,  and  that  it  deters  many  from  mak 
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<  ing  useful  investigations;  (c)  that  it  wastes  one 

<  billion  dollars,  annually,  in  our  children's  time 
land  in  the  cost  of. educating  them,  to  say  nothing, 
i  of  the  waste  of  time  in  after  life;  (d)  that,  because 

of  the  superfluous  letters,  it  adds  14  per  cent  to 
( the  cost  of  the  paper  and  typesetting  in  all  books, 
!  magazines,  weeklies,  newspapers,  etc. ;  (e)  that  the 
1  incorrect  mental  process  hinders  the  development 
!:of  the  higher  powers  of  the  English  mind;  and 
)  (f)  that  it  unfits  English  to  survive  as  the  world 
;( language. 

6'    Third.    The  Coming  Perfect  Spelling.  Spelling 

I  consists  in    resolving    the    audible    word  into 
the  names  of  its  constituent  sounds;  of  trans- 

:l  forming  audible  words  into  literal  words;  and  of 
-resolving  the  literal  word  into  the  names  of  its 
III  constituent  letters.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of 
eithe  sounds,  of  the  letters,  of  their  names,  and  of 

II  the  process  of  writing. 

Bi  (1)  The  Speech  Sounds.  To  resolve  a  word 
■li  into  its  sounds  (or  their  names)  one  must  know  its 
le  correct  pronunciation,  and  that  requires  a  scien- 
:t  tific  understanding  of  the  human  speech  sounds. 
hThe  author  therefore  investigated  the  speech 
n  sounds  and  established  that  there  are  40  in  the 
i  English  language,  and  43  in  the  human  voice — in 
i  the  world's  3,424  languages;  that  the  43  consist 
-of  16  vowels  and  27  consonants;  that  the  16  vowels 
il  consist  of  eight,  correlative,  long-and-short  coup- 
clets;  that  each  long  vowel  differentiated  into  a 
i  broad,  a  medium,  and  a  narrow  form;  that  each 
ti  short  vowel  varied  into  a  primarily,  a  secondarily, 

and  an  obscurely  accented  form;  that  the  27 
hi  consonants  consist  of  seven  monosounds,  and  of 

ten  correlative  surd-and-sonant  couplets ;  that 
i  each  monosound  and  each  sonant  varied  into  a 
I  voiced  and  a  voiceless  form;  and  established  the 
a  56,  pure  vowel  diphthongs,  and  the  31  consonant 
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diphthongs  and  5  triphthongs,  in  the  human  voice.  I  A 
Further,  the  investigation  determined  the  organi-.j  ! 
cally  correct  formations  of  the  sounds;  establishes) 
and  exemplifies  their  physiologically  correct  pro- 
nunciations in  all  their  93  different  forms;  and 
formulates  thoroughgoing  inflection  exercises  that 
bring   out  their   distinctions  in  inteUigent  and 
vivid  contrast  through    which    alone  one  can 
obtain  such  an  understanding  of  the  sounds  as 
is  necessary  for  a  perfected  speUing  and  for  an|5 
intelligent  and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

(2)    The  Letters.    The  Devisation  of  New  Let 
ters.    As  the  a,  e,  i,  o  and  u,  the  five  vowel  letters 
now  represent  18  vowel  sounds  (with  the  I  and  u),jB 
and  each  of  the  consonant  letters  s  and  n  repre- 
sents  two   consonant   sounds,   to   preserve  the 
present  literal  spelUng,  as  far  as  possible,  each  oi,o 
such  letters,  as  a  generic  letter,  must  be  modified' 
into  as  many  specifically  different  forms  as  the 
generic  letter  now  predominantly  represents  dif- 
ferent sounds.    As  in  the  investigation  of  Romar 
script,  the  author  reduced  each  letter  into  its 
geometric  basic  parts,  he  accordingly  considered 
such  parts,— initial,  body  and  terminal,— and  sc 
devised  the  specific  form,  as  for  example  of  thf 
small  a,  that  it  will  still  be  an  a  and  yet  be  sc 
different  in  some  part  as  to  make  the  form  dis 
tinctive;  Hkewise  with  the  capitals. 

To  show  how  largely  the  modifications  of  sucl 
seven  letters  into,  specific  forms  will  tend  to  pre 
serve  the  present  spelling,  take,  for  example,  the 
sound.  This  occurred  468  times  in  5,000  words 
largely  in  famihar  words  like,  as,  has,  is,  his 
was,  etc.,  and  was  447  times  represented  by  th( 
letter  s;  therefore,  by  modifying  such  letter  mt( 
a  specific  5  form  to  represent  the  z  sound,  th. 
present  spelling  of  this  oft  recurring  sound  will  b. 
retained  95  times  out  of  100. 


As  our  present  rendering  extravagantly  uses 
4  per  cent  more  space  (more  letters)  than  is 
ecessary,  because  of  present  silent  letters  (which 
he  new  spelling  eliminates)  and  because  seven 
lixed  consonants,  the  sh,  th,  wg,  etc.,  are  now 
epresented  by  digraphs,  the  author  fused  the 
even  digraphs  into  suitable  monographs  to  cor- 
espond  with  the ./',  /  and  v,  the  other  mixed  con- 
pnants  already  in  the  alphabet.  That  gives  the 
;5  letters  for  the  alphabet. 

Then  with  the  assistance  of  typographic  ex- 
perts the  author  devised  corresponding  print  let- 
ters. 

The  Assignment  of  Letters  to  the  Sounds.  The 
ew  letters  were  assigned  to  the  sounds,  as  far  as 
ossible,  so  that  the  letter  will  suggest  its  sound, 
D  as  to  show  the  correlation-  of  the  sounds,  and 
3  that  the  more  frequently  occurring  sound  will 
ave  the  more  easily  made  letter. 

The  Alphabetic  Arrangement  conforms  to  the 
resent  alphabet. 

(3)    The  Names  of  the  Sounds  and  Letters.  That 
ich  sound  may  automatically  suggest  its  own 
tter  and  each  letter  its  own  sound,  and  that 
lildren  in  learning  the  alphabet  may  thereby  also 
arn  the  different  sounds :  (a)  the  name  of  a  sound 
id  the  name  of  its  letter  must  be  identical; 
d)  a  vowel  sound  and  its  name  should  be  identical; 
ad  (c)  the  sound  of  a  consonant  should  be  promi- 
"fent  in  its  name.    The  author  named  the  vowels 
:cordingly;  the  consonants  g,  h,  w,  and  v,  as 
leir  names  do  not  contain  their  sounds,  he  named 
i,  ha ,  wa  and  ya ;  the  names  of  five  new  conso- 
J  mts  he  appropriated  from  Pitman's  shorthand; 
(i  id  for  the  remainder  suitable  names  were  chosen. 
I !  (4)     Writing.    As    spelling    audible    words  is 
ik  rgely  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  them  into 
riting,  handwriting  had  to  be  considered.    It  is 


evident  that  with  the  number  of  letters  increasecl 
to  45, — 15  of  the  new  ones  consisting  of  ^pecifi 
modifications — writing  will  require  more  care;  ot^ 
rather,  writing,  both  as  to  form  and  execution 
will  have  to  be  intelligently  and  systematical!; 
taught  in  the  schools. 

The  author's  investigation  of  handwriting  re 
duces  every  letter  to  a  geometric  form;  establishe 
uniform,  "Standard  Shaped  Letters";  analyze 
every  letter  into  its  basic  geometric  parts,  or  lines 
defines  every  part  and  every  line  intelligently  an 
specifically;  reduces  the  lines,  curved  and  straighi 
to  an  intelligent  system  of  principles;  establishe 
the  correct  directionality  (slant)  in  conformit 
with  the  principles  of  movement,  vision  an, 
geometry;  and  composes  each  letter  geomel 
rically,  part  by  part.  j 

The  investigation  of  execution  determines  th! 
five  available  writing  movements;  establishes  thj 
movement  which  is  naturally  especially  adapte|(ri 
for  handwriting;  analyzes  the  movement  into  ii 
component  finger  and  wrist  actions;  establisht 
the  naturally  correct  direction  of  each  actio: 
formulates  tracing  exercises  that  correspond  wit 
the  directions  of  such  actions  and  with  the  bas 
parts  of  the  letters;  and  exercises  the  actions  fir; 
separately  and  then  in  combination  as  they  ent( 
into  the  letters; — such  exercises,  //  cofiststentilf^i^ 
practiced  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will,  ther 
fore,  confirm  correct  movement  into  a  life-habi 

Let  us  now  consider  what  all  this  means. 

(1)  The  Universai  Alphabet.  The  revising  an 
completing  the^lphabet  so  that  it  contains  a  le|v 
ter  for  every  speech  sound  in  the  human  voice, - 
in  the  world's  3,424  languages;  the  scientifical" 
devising  additional  Roman  script  and  print  le  ai 
ters — both  well  along  in  their  world  conques  ij 
the  giving  names  and  sound  values  to  the  lette. 
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sed  on  English — the  coming  world  language; 
d  the  adapting  the  alphabet  to  its  plenary 
ice  in  the  world's  future,  great  educational 
stem; — gives  to  the  world,  adapted  for  all  na- 
<ns,  all  languages,  and  all  time,  The  Universal 
^phabet. 

(2)     The  Human  Speech  Sounds.  Establishing 
ie  43  speech  sounds  in  the  human  voice;  scien- 
ically    analyzing    them    throughout    all  their 
ries,   classes,  kinds  and  forms;  systematically 
scribing  their  organic  formations;  intelligently 
id    systematicolly    exemplifying    their  phy- 
)logically   correct   pronunciations;  and  formu- 
ting    thoroughgoing    inflection    exercises; — re- 
|«  ices   the    speech    sounds    to    an  inteUigent, 
If  Tiple,   practical   system,   and   establishes  The 
andard  of    Pronunciatio'n    for  the   world.  It 
tl  11  enable  our  schools  to  teach  a  uniform  and 
ll  rrect    pronunciation    of     the    language  and 
*  ereby  to  cement  our  diverse  population  into 
'i  homogeneous  citizenry. 

Iii  (3)  Handwriting.  By  the  scientific  analysis 
M  Roman  script — form  and  execution — in  con- 
'it  rmity  with  the  principles  of  movement,  vision 
as  id  geometry  along  whose  lines  Roman  script  has 
iic  olved  in  the  process  of  nature,  penmanship  is, 
nti  r  the  first  time  and  for  all  time,  reduced  to  an 
;act  science  and  its  teaching  is  raised  to  the 
28  |ane  of  intelligent  study. 

i's  i  (4)  Reading  and  Spelling.  As  the  audible 
ord  consists  of  sounds  and  the  visual  word  of 
»!  tters,  and  every  sound  is  represented  by  its  own 
16  ivariable  letter  and  every  letter  by  its  own  in- 
e,-  iriable  sound,  the  invariable  reciprocal  corre- 
:il  londence  between  sound  and  letter,  will  auto- 
'i  atically  make  each  sound  suggest  its  own  letter 
id  each  letter  its  own  sound,  so  that  the  audible 

frd  will  be  self-spelling  and  the  literal  word  self- 
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pronouncing.  We  shall  then  read  and  wri 
words  with  the  same  facility  and  with  the  sar 
immediacy  of  knowledge  of  their  correctness 
we  now  read  and  write  Arabic  numbers.  The||eacl 
will  be  no  rules  and  no  exceptions  either  to  r 
member  or  to  forget;  and  the  mental  process  w 
be  correct. 


Nole.  As  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  requires  31  ru 
by  its  method  to  only  partly  simplify  3,300  words,  how  ma 
rules  will  it  take  to  perfect  their  spelling?  Then  how  ma 
rules  will  it  take  to  perfect  the  spelling  of  400,000  words? 
such  multiplicity  of  rules  and  the  remembering  when  and  whi 
to  apply  them  a  simplification? 

(5)  Preservation  of  English  Literature.  It  w 
preserve  the  vast  accumulated  English  literatu 
in  fairly  readable  form  to  posterity. 

(6)  The  Preparation  Required.  As  the  teac 
ing  of  reading,  writing  and  pronunciation  imp 
cate  the  spelling  and-  will  have  to  be  broug 
abreast  with  the  times,  will  not  that,  of  itse 
prepare  the  way  for  the  advantageous  and  ea 
transition  by  the  next  generation?  They  are  t 
preliminary  essentials  that  lead  up  to  the  perfe 
spelling. 

The  author  submits  the  result  of  the  20  yeai 
investigation  as  the  practical,  the  logical,  and  t 
only  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  The  situ 
tion  has  nothing  better  to  offer. 

As  the  discoveries  will  place  the  world's  gn 
elementary  educational  system  upon  a  scienti 
basis  ^or  all  time,  the  author  invites  the  most  thorou 
investigation  and  consideration  of  the  whole  niatU 
both  in  its  extension  and  in  its  intension. 
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Peoria,  III. 


CHAS.  T.  LUTHY. 


Vs  the  author  was  used  to  hard  problems  the  in- 
vestigation suited  him  and  he  made  it.  The 
esults  are  set  forth  in  four  pamphlets — one  on 
!ach  subject. 

The  author  believes  that  a  survey  of  the  situation 
vill  show:  (1)  that  in  the  whole  field  of  elementary 
:du cation,  only  three  things  compare  with  either 
)f  the  four  solutions,  viz.,  the  ten-fold  ratio  of 
lumbers — discovered  in  primitive  times, — the  in- 
-roduction  of  letters  and  the  introduction  of 
\rabic  figures;  and  (2)  that  the  promulgation  of 
;he  works  will  enable  schools  all  over  the  world  to 
ieach  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  pronunciation 
;o  a  possible  present  perfection  of  75  to  90  per  cent, 
nstead  of  20  to  40  per  cent  as  now.  The  author, 
herefore,  submits  the  simultaneous  solutions  of 
he  four  problems,  as  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
ion  to  the  cause  of  elementary  education  in  the 
listory  of  the  world. 

As  the  author  has  devoted  twenty  years  of  the 
)est  part  of  his  life  to  the  work,  he  hopes  that  its 
)enefits  to  mankind  may  be  commensurate  with 
lis  personal  sacrifice. 

The  Luthy  Educational  Publications. 

>eientific  Handwriting: 

i  The  Set  of  12  Movement  Cards.  .$  .75 

The  Series  of  10  Copy  Books   1.50 

i  The  Manual  on  Form  and  Execution  3.00 

fhe  Human  Speech  Sounds   2.00 

pe  Universal  Alphabet   2.00 

^ent  postage  paid  anywhere  in  U nited  States 
and  British  Isles  on  receipt  of  price. 

Quantity  price  list  to  Schools,  to  Cities, 
Counties  and  States,  and  to  Dealers 
sent  on  application 


Luthy's 

Scientific  Elementary  Education 

Scientific  Handwriting 
The  Human  Speech  Sounds 
The  Universal  Alphabet  and 
The  Simplification  of  English  Spelling 


The  Result  of  20  Years'  Original  Investigation 


"This  must  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  rea^ 
ing,  writing,  spelling  and  of  the  speech  sounds."- 
(The  late  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  0/  the  Kansas 
City  Schools.) 


The  pamphlet  on  either  of  the  above  four  subjecift 
the  pamphlets  "After  the  War— What?"  "The  Comii 
Handwriting  for  Schools,"  or  this  pamphlet  will 
mailed  on  application. 


